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THE LAY PREACHER. 


“lo, the winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 





binge bounteous year, on golden 
axle rolling, has scattered, from 
hey richly laden car, the flowers and 
sun-beams of another spring. ‘The 
stern and wrinkled brow of winter 
is unbent, and May, with loosened 
zone and flowing ringlets, smiles again 
upon the plains. The flowers of the 
last year had faded with departing 
autumn—the wide o’erspreading ver- 
dure of the valleys withered at win- 
ter’s frown—flood, field, and forest, 
the hill, the mountain, and the dale, 
chilled in its course, or shorn of their 
leafy honours, had shrunk before the 
biting blast, and paid the tribute of 
their annual bondage to the king of 
storms. But spring has beamed— 
and with it light, and life, and liberty. 
Again the dew-drop glitters in the 
sun-beam—the herbage springs lux- 
uriant from the “ lap of earth”— 
the streamlet murmurs on in sweeter 

numbers, and all the music of the 
groves again resounds. Not only the 
vegetable creation, but the whole sys- 
tem of nature is revived. The young 
blood mantles with sprightlier current 


through the veins—heaith glows upon 
Vou. 1. $ 


the cheek—fire sparkles in the eye, 
and all, from lusty youth to tottering 
old age, receive unwonted vigour 
with the new-born year. ‘To quote 
an old and favourite poet, 


‘¢ Now the bright morning star, day’s har- 
binger 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with 
her 
The flow’ry May, who from her green lap 
throws 
The yellow ee and the pale primrose. 
Hail bounteous May, that dost foci 
' Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long,” 


Cold and thankless must that heart 
be which prompts no welcome for the 
glad return of spring—mute indeed 
must be those lips who now can wake 
no song of salutation. The ink must 
flow thickly from the pen of the Lay 
Preacher, and still more thickly must 
flow the vital current at his heart, 
when he forgets to record the annual 
expression of his thankfulness for all 
that follows in spring’s flowery train. 
‘And is there any one who, at the 
return of blessings like these—at the 
awakening of such glorious pros- 
pects, feels no unbidden anthem burst- 
ing from his lips, no voicé of artless 
and unfeigned praise swelling to ut- 
terance? Surely ad/, at such a season, 
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must glow with grateful exultation, 
while, with the Royal Moralist, they 
exclaim, “ Rise up, my love, my 
fair one, and come away; for, lo, 
the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singing of birds 
is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our !and.” 

Peculiarly deserving our warmest 
gratitude in zéself, this season is still 
more so when considered in its past 
and future relations. The stern se- 
verities of winter are succeeded by 
spring’s genial and invigorating influ- 
ences. The raging wind is hushed 
into the gently-breathing zephyr ; 
the rigorous and destructive frost dis- 
solves into the mild and fertilizing 
dew; the “ sear and yellow leaf” of 
autumn, swells into the bursting bud 
and rank, luxuriant foliage; the wide 
and trackless waste of snows gives 
place to the “ sprouting barley,” or 
“ half-rob’d hawthorn hedge”—to all 
those embrye charms, in which pro- 
phetic fancy already 


‘¢ Sees the reddening orchard blow, 
The harvest wave, the vintage flow.” 


From the recollections which it 
revives, and the reflections which it 
awakens, the return of spring be- 
comes infinitely more important. 
From it, as from the Pisgah of our 
lives, we look fondly back upon the 
events of the past, and anxiously 
forward to the prospects of the com- 
ing year. Officious memory recalls 
the shades of joys departed, or fixes 
the tearful eye upon the sacred spot 
where rest the poor remains of some 
beloved and lamented friend—may- 
hap a brother or a parent; while 
never-dying hope piercing the future’s 
dim perspective, decks it with magic 
art in colours bright—but baseless as 
the rainbow ; and strews, in fancy’s 
eye, the turf-clad hillock with the 
unborn blossoms of the coming year. 

The season of spring bears a close 
and instinctive analogy to the period 


of youth. The fierce and unabating 
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tempest-rage of March—the way- 
ward and uncertain sunshine of the 
April morning—the blooms and 
brightness of the “‘ bounteous May”— 
these are expressively emblematic of 
the youthful character. The seeds 
of usefulness, the blossoms of hap- 
piness, and all the “ fair effect of fu- 
ture hopes,” belong, with the same 
peculiar propriety, to the springtime 
of the year and of life. From the 
husbandman then, learn the husband- 
ry of the mind; be assured that a 
“ blighted spring makes a barren 
year, and that the vernal flowers, 
however beautiful and gay, are only 
intended by nature as preparatives 
for autumnal fruits.” 

Than all these there is one con- 
sideration infinitely more valuable— 
for when all others have “ vanished 
into air,” 2 will remain, a terror or 
a consolation. At the close of the 
summer we have seen the flowers and 
the fruits fade and perish from the 
earth; the bloom and the fragrance 
of the fields were no more; the ver- 
dure withered from the valleys; and 
even the hardy mountain-flower was 
torn and scattered by the blast—It 
was winter—all was waste and deso- 
lation—cold and cheerless as_ the 
valley of death. Again, we have 
seen the fruits and flowers spring from 
the ruins of their decay, with sweet- 
ness undiminished, and unfading 
lustre ; a richer bloom, a more de- 
lightful fragrance caught the enrap- 
tured sense; a more luxuriant ver- 
dure clothed the valleys, and waved 
upon the mountain top—It was 
spring—a new life had pervaded the 
earth, and all rose richer, brighter, 
purer than before. 


‘* Shall J be left forgotten in the dust, 

When. Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive ? 

Shall Nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 

Bid him though doom’d to perish, hope to live ? 

Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive 

With disappeintment, penury, and pain ? 

No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive; 

And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, __ 

Bright through the eternal year of Love's tri- 
umphant reign.” 


No—though the scene be cheerless, 
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and the prospect gloomy—though 
“clouds, and storms, and darkness 
rest upon it,” there is a light whose 
brightness shal] dispel them—a light, 
with which we shall have “ no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon to 
shine in it: for the glory of God 
shall lighten it, and the Lamb shall 
be the light thereof.” 


“ The storms of wintry-time will soon be past, 
And one unbounded spring encircle all.” 


Then shall be no more “ winter ;” 
“the rain shall be over and” for ever 
“sone;” “the flowers”—even the eter- 
nal and unfading flowers of Paradise 
shall be there; and for “ the singing 
of birds,” there shall be the voices 
and harpings of “ ten thousand times 
ten thousand angels.” 


ef ——— 


For the Villager. 


‘© natura beatis 
Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti.” 
CLauDIAN. 

‘‘ Nature gives ali the means of happiness ; 
how few know how to use them!” 

Amonc the many pernicious notions 
' which have pervaded the minds of 
the young and ambitious, that which 
stimulates them to grasp at future 
fame and eminence, to the neglect of 
present happiness and wealth, is one 
which should seldom be indulged. 
It should not be indulged, because in 
most cases, it is a prelude to the most 
poignant vexation and disappoint- 
ment. For. the truth of this asser- 
tion, I appeal to every man who has 
had a liberal education, and whose 
fancy has been fired by perusing the 
history of the splendid exploits of 
antiquity. In our younger days, when 
stimulated by youthful ardour, and 
untaught by experience, we explore 
the heroic actions of those who have 
gone before us; we wish, like an 
Alexander, to storm in the foremost 
ranks of war; or like a Demosthenes, 
to rouse the dormant patriotism of 





cur country. But amidst these illu-. 


sions of fancy, we must not forget 
hat the chief pursuits of man should 


be after happiness; and that when 
ve set our affections upon shining in 


the splendour cf military honours, 
or in making the assemblies of our 
country reverberate with Athenian 
thunder, we pursue the most certain 
course to blast for ever our peace of 
mind, and to rob ourselves of that 
happiness which would be ours in the 
more silent walks of life. Let those 
who are taught by an erroneous edu- 
cation, to anticipate honours and dis- 
tinction, take a view of the world in 
general, and they will see numbers 
happy in the enjoyment of wealth 
and respectability, whose minds never 
aspired to more than domestic felicity 
and comfort. While on the other 
hand, it is not uncommon to behold 
many whose vanity has been inflated, 
whose delicacy has been refined to 
the most sickly sensibility, pining 
with all the unhappiness attendant 
upon poverty and neglect. Take a 
view of the lives of the most inge- 
nious writers, who have enlightened 
the world with their productions, and 
their histories will be found swelled 
with a list of their own misfortunes 
and sorrows. Of what advantage is 
it to them, now they are gone, that 
the ebullitions of their genius are ad- 
mired by every lover of science? 
for, alas, when they were alive, 
either their merits were not duly ap- 
preciated ; or they, perhaps, remain- 
ed at the mercy of an unfeeling world 
for the scanty means of their subsist- 
ence. In all the resolutions which 
we form for our future conduct, we 
should recollect that the heroic days 
of Greece and Rome, are past; that 
the age of chivalry is superseded by 
one in which a man is respected not 
so much for what he zs, as for what 
he has. 

But in inveighing against the dan- 
gerous. consequences of imbibing an 
inordinate thirst for fame or glory, I 
would not be understood to condemn 
the productions of former times. Let 
us guard against the vices, and imi- 
tate the virtues portrayed by them. 
Let us make them subservient to our 
happiness, both here and hereafter. 
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But let us beware that they do not 
inspire us with an ambition, that will 
lead us into a thousand difficulties, 
that has a tendency to rob us of the 
most heart-felt pleasures, and that is 
calculated to render us miserable, 


‘both in this world, and in the nezt. 


O. 


— ¢ 


SELECTED. 


MAY-DAY. 


On the calends, or the first day of 
May, commonly called May-Day, 
the juvenile part of both sexes were 
wont to rise a little after midnight, 
and walk to some neighbouring wood, 
accompanied with music and the 
blowing of horns; where they break 
down branches from the trees, and 
adorn them withnosegays aud crowns 
of flowers. When this is done, they 
return with their booty homewards, 
about the rising of the sun, and make 
their doors and windows to triumph 
in the flowery spoil. ‘The after part 
of the day is chiefly spent in dancing 
round a tall pole, which is called a 
May-pole: which being placed ina 
convenient part of the village, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the 
goddess of flowers, without the least 
violation offere# it, in the whole circle 
of the year. And this is not the 
custom of the British common peo- 
ple only, but it is the custom of the 
generality of other nations; particu- 
larly of the Italians, where Polydore 
Virgil tells us, the youth of both 
sexes were accustomed to go into the 
fields, on the calends of May, and 
bring thence the branches of trees, 
singing all the way as they came, 
and so place them on the doors of 
their houses. 

This is the relic of an ancient cus- 
tom among the heathen, who ob- 
served the four last days of April, 
and the first of May, in honour of 
the goddess Flora, who was imagined 
the deity presiding over the fruit and 


flowers. It was observed with all 
manner of obscenity and lewdness, 
and the undecent sports and postures 
of naked women, who were called 
together with the noise of trumpets, 
and danced before the spectators. 
From this custom of the heathens 
hath ours undoubtedly come; and 
though for that reason barely it need 
not be laid aside, yet forasmuch as 


_ many country people are of opinion, 


that the observation of this ceremony 
is a good omen, and a procurer of 
the success of the fruits of the earth, 
which is entirely a piece of supersti- 
tion; and because, also, much wick- 
edness and debauchery are committed 
that night, to the scandal of whole 
families, and the dishonour of religion, 
there is all the reason in the world 
for laying it aside. 

In the old calendar of the Romish 
Church, there is the following obser- 
vation on the 30th of April: 

“‘ The boys go out and seek May- 
trees.””* 

Stow tells us, in his Survey of 
London,? that in the month of May, 
namely, on May-day in the morning, 
every man, except impediment, would 
walk into the sweet meadows and 
green woods, there to rejoice their 
spirits with the beauty and savour of 
sweet flowers, and with the harmony 
of birds praising God in their kind. 

He quotes from Hall an account of 
Henry the Eighth’s riding a maying, 
from Greenwich to the high ground 
of Shooter’s Hill, with Queen Kathe- 
rine his wife, accompanied with many 
lords and ladies. 

He further tells us, “ I find also 
that in the month of May, the citi- 





* Maii Arbores a Pueris exquiruntur. 

t The mayings, says Mr. Strutt, are in 
some sort yet kept up by the milkmaids at 
London, who ge about the streets with their 
garlands and music, dancing: but this is tra- 
cing a very imperfect shadow of the original: 
for May-poles were set up in the streets, witl 
various martial shows, morris-dancing, and 
other devices, with which, and a revelling 
aud good cheer, the day was passed away 
At night they rejoiced and lighted up thei! 
bonfires. English Aira, Vol. ii. p. 99. 








MAY-DAY. 


zens of London (of all estates) light- 
ly in every parish, or sometimes two 
or three parishes joining together, 
had their several Mayings,* and did 
fetch in May-poles, ‘ with divers war- 
like shows, with good archers, mor- 
rice dancers, and other devices for 
pastime ‘all the day long; and 
towards the evening they had’stage- 
plaies and bone-fires in the streets.” 
And again he says, “ In the reign of 
Henry VI. the aldermen and sherifis 
of London, being on May-day at the 
bishop of London’s wood, and having 
there a worshipful dinner for them- 
selves and other comers, Lydgate, 
the monk of Bury, sent theni by a 
pursuivant,a joyful commendation of 
that season, beginning thus : 


“* Mighty Flora, goddess of fresh flow’rs, 
Which clothed hath the soil in lusty green, 
Made buds to spring with her sweet show’rs, 
By influence of the sun sheene, __ 

To do pleasance of intent full cleane, 

Unto the states which now sit here 

Hath ver sent down her own daughter dear.’’t 





* Mr. Pennant tells us, that on the first of 
May, in the Highlands of Scotland, the herds- 
men of every village hold their deltein, a rural 
sacrifice: ‘They cut a square trench in the 
ground, jeaving the turf in the middle; on 
that they made a fire of wood, on which the 
dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oat-meal, 
and milk, and bring, besides the ingredients 
of the caudle, plenty of beer and whiskey ; 
for each of the company must contribute some- 
thing. The rites begin with spilling some of 
the caudle on the ground by way of libation: 
Ont hat every one takes a cake of oat-meai, 
upon which are raised nine square nobs, each 
dedicated to some particular being, the sup- 
posed preserver of their flocks and herds, or 
to some particular animal, the real destroyer 
of them. Each person then turns his face to 
the fire, breaks off a knob, and flinging it 
over his shoulders, says, this I give to thee, 
preserve thou my horses; this to thee, pre- 
serve thou my sheep; and so on: After that, 
they use the same ceremony to the noxious ani- 
mals. This I give to thee, O Fox! spare thou 
my lambs; this to thee, O hooded Crow! 
this to thee, O Eagle! When the ceremony 
is over, they dine oy the caudle ; and after the 
feast is finished, what is left is hid by two 
persons deputed for that, purpose ; but on the 
next Sunday they re-assemble, and finish the 
reliques of the entertainment. P. 91. 

+ Brewne, in his Brittannia’s Pastorals, thus 
describes some of the May revellings : 

As I have seene the dady of the May 
Set in an orkour—— 


3¥ 


Mr. Borlase, in his curious account 
of the manners of Cornwall, tells us, 
* An ancient custom, still retained 
by the Cornish, is that of decking 
their doors and porches on the first 
of May with green sycamore and 
hawthorn boughs, and of planting 
trees, or rather stumps of trees, be- 
fore their houses: And on May eve, 
they from towns make excursions into 
the country, and having cut down a 
small elm, brought it into town, fitted 
a straight and taper pole to the end of 
it, and painted the same, erect it in 
the most public places, and on holi- 
days and festivals adora it with flower 
garlands, or insigns and streamers.” 
He adds, “ This usage is nothing 
more than a gratulation of the spring 
season; and every house exhibited 
a proper signal of its approach, to 
testify their universal joy at the re- 
vival of vegetation.” | 

The author of the pamphlet, enti- 
tled, “ The way to Things by Words, 
and to Words by Things,” in his 
specimen of an Etymological Vo- 
cabulary, considers the May-pole ina 
new and curious light: We gather 
from him that our ancestors held an 
anniversary assembly on May-day ; 
the column of the May (whence our 
May-pole) was the great standard 
of justice in the eye-commons, or fields 
of May. Here it was that the peo- 
ple, if they saw cause, deposed or 
punished their governors,their barons, 
their kings.—The judge’s bough or 
wand (at this time discontinued, and 
only faintly represented by a trifling 
nosegay, ) and the staff or rod of au- 





Built by the May-pole, where the jocund 
swaines 

Dance with the maidens to the bagpipes straines, 

When envious night commands them to be 
gone, 

Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 

And for their well performance soone disposes, 

To this, a garland interwove with roses : 

To that, a curved hooke, or well-wrought scrip, 

Gracing another with her cherry lip: 

To one her garter, to another then 

A handkerchief cast o’er and o’er agen : 

And none returneth empty, that hath spent 

His pains io fill their rural merriment: 

So, f c. P. 122 
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thority in the civil and in the military 
(for it was a mace of civil power, and 
the truncheon of the field officers) are 
both derived hence, A mayor he 
says, received his name from this 
May, in the sense of lawful power. 
— The crown, a mark of dignity and 
symbol of power, like the mace and 
sceptre, was also taken from the 
May, being representative of the 
garland or crown, which, when hung 
on the top of the may or pole, was 
the great signal for convening the 
people.—The arches of it, which 
spring from the circlet and meet to- 
gether at the mound or round ball, 
being necessarily so formed as to sus- 
pend it on the top of the pole. 

The word May-pole, he observes, 
is a pleonasm; in French it is called 
singly the Mat. 

This is, he farther tells us, one of 
the ancientest customs, which, from 
the remotest ages, has been by repe- 
tition from year to year, perpetuated 
down to our days, not being at this 
instant totally exploded, especially in 
the lower class of life-—It was con- 
sidered as the boundary day, that 
divided the confines of winter and 
summer, allusively to which, there 
was instituted a sportful war between 
two parties ; the one in defence of the 
continuance of winter, the other for 
bringing in the summer.—The youth 
were divided into troops, the one in 
winter livery, the other in the ga 
habit of spring.—The mock battle 
was always fought booty, the spring 
was sure to obtain the victory, which 
they celebrated by carrying * trium- 





*T have more than once been disturbed 
early on May morning at Newcastle, by the 
noise of a song, which a woman sung about 
the streets, who had several! garlands in her 
hand, and which, if I mistake not, she sold to 
any who were superstitious enough to buy 
them. It is homely and dow, but it mustgbe re- 
membered that onr Treatise is nat ‘‘ on the 
sublime :” 

“* Rise up, maidens ! fy for shame, 

I've been four long miles from hame : 

I've been gathering my garlands gay, 

Rise a bir maids, and take in your May. 

Here is no pleonasm: it is singly, as the 
French have it, your May. 


phantly green branches with May 
flowers, proclaiming and singing the 
song of joy, of which the burthen 
was, in these or equivalent terms : 
“We have brought the summer 
home.” [Brand’s Pop. Ant. 


-_——— 


COLONEL PONSONBY. 

Tue following narrative of the ad- 
ventures and sufferings of Col. Pon- 
sonby, of the 12th dragoons, at the 
battle of Waterloo, possesses power- 
ful claims to our sympathy; it is 
given, as nearly as possible, in his 
own words. 

‘‘ The weather cleared up at noon, 
and the sun shone out a little, just 
as the battle began. The armies 
were within eight hundred yards of 
each other, the videttes, before they 
were withdrawn, being so near as to 
be able to converse. At one moment 
I imagined that I saw Bonaparte, a 
considerable staff moving rapidly 
along the front of our line. 

“I was stationed with my regi- 
ment (about 300 strong,) at the ex- 
treme of the left wing, and directed 
to act discretionally:—each of the 
armies was drawn up on a gentle 
deelivity, a small valley lying between 
them. 

“* At one o’clock observing, as 1 
thought, unsteadiness in a column of 
French infantry, (50 by 20, (1000,) 
or thereabouts,) which were advanc- 
ing with an irregular fire, I resolved 
to charge them. As we were de- 
scending in a gallop, we received 
from our own troops on the right, a 
fire much more destructive than theirs, 
they having began long before it 
could take effect, and slackening as 
we drew nearer: when we were with- 
in fifty paces of them, they turned, 
and much execution was done among 
them, as we were followed by some 
Belgians, who had remarked our suc- 
cess. | 

‘“¢ But we had no sooner passed 
through them, than we were attacked 
in our turn before we could form, by 
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about 300 Polish lancers, who had 
come down to their relief. The 
French artillery pouring in among 
us a heavy fire of grape-shot, which, 
however, for one of our men killed 
three of their own; in the melee, I 
was disabled almost instantly in both 
of my arms, and followed by a few 
of my men, who were presently cut 
down, (no quarter being asked or 
given,) I was carried on by my horse, 
till receiving a blow on my head from 
a sabre, I was thrown senseless on 
my face to the ground. Recovering, 
I raised myself a little to look round, 
(being, I believe, at that time, ina 
condition to get up and run away,) 
when a lancer passing by, €xclaimed, 
‘Tu n’es pas mort, coquin, and 
struck his lance through my back ; 
my head dropped, the blood gushed 
into my mouth, a difficulty of breath- 
ing came on, and I thought all was 
over. 

“‘ Not long afterwards (it was then 
impossible to measure time, but [ 
must have fallen in less than ten 
minutes after the charge, ) a tirailleur 
came up to plunder me, threatening 
to take my life. I told him that he 
might search me, directing him to a 
small side-poecket, in which he found 
three dollars, being all I had; he 
unloosed my stock and tore open my 
waistcoat, then leaving me in a very 
uneasy posture; and was no sooner 
gone, than another came up for the 
same purpose, but assuring him 
I had been plundered already, he 
left me; when an officer, bringing on 
some troops, (to which probably the 
tirailleurs belonged,) and halting 
where I lay, stooped down and ad- 
dressed me, saying, he feared I was 
badly wounded: I replied that I was, 
and expressed a wish to be removed 
into the rear: he said it was against 
the order to remove even their own 
men, but that if they gained the 
day, as they probably would, (for he 
understood the Duke of Wellington 
was killed, and that six’ of our bat- 


talions had surrendered,) every at- 
tention in his power should be shown 
me. I complained of thirst, and he 
held his brandy bottle to my lips, di- 
recting one of his men to lay me 
straight on my side, and place a.knap- 
sack under my head: he then passed 
en into the action, and I shall never 
know to whose generosity I was in- 
debted, as I conceive, for my life— 
of what rank he was I cannot say, he 
wore a blue great coat. By and by 
another tirailleur came and knelt and 
fired over me, loading and firing many 
times, and conversing with great gay- 
ety all the while; at last he ran off, 
saying, ‘ Vous serez bien aise d’en- 
tendre que nous allons nous retirer $ 
bon jour, mon ami.’ 

*¢ While the battle continued in that 
part, several of the wounded men and 
dead bodies near me, were hit with 
the balls, which came very thick in 
that place. ‘Towards evening, when 
the Prussians came, the continued 
roar of the cannon along their’s and 
the British line, growing louder and 
louder as they drew near, was the 
finest thing I ever heard. It was 
dusk, when two squadrons of Prus- 
sian cavalry, both of them two deep, 
passed over me in full trot, lifting me 
from the ground, and tumbling me 
about cruelly; the clatter of their 
approach, and the apprehensions it 
excited, may be easily conceived ; 
had a gun come that way, it would 
have done for me. The battle was 
then nearly over, or removed to a 
distance—the cries and groans of the 
wounded all around me, became every 
instant more ‘and more audible, suc- 
ceeding to the shouts, imprecations, 
outcries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur,’ the 
discharges of musketry and cannon : 
now and then intervals of perfect 
silence, which were worse than the 
noise—I thought the night would 
never end. Much about this time, 1 
found a soldier of the Royals lying 
across my legs, who had probably 
crawled thither-in his agony; his 
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weight, convulsive motions, his noises, 
and the air issuing through a wound 
in his side, distressed me greatly, 
the latter circumstance most of all, 
as the case was my own. It was 
not a dark night, and the Prussians 
were wandering about to plunder; 
(and the scene in Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom, came into my mind, though 
no women, I believe, were there ;) 
several of them came and looked at 
me, and passed on: at length one 
stopped to examine me. I told him 
as well as I could, (for I could say 
but little in German,) that I was a 
British officer, and had been plun- 
dered already; he did not desist, 
however, and pulled me about rough- 
ly, before he left me. About an hour 
before midnight, I saw a soldier in 
an English uniform coming towards 
me; he was, I suspect, on the same 
errand. He came and looked in my 
face; I spoke instantly, telling him 
who I was, and assuring him of a 
reward, if he would remain by me. 
He said that he belonged to the 40th 
regiment, but had missed it. He 
released me from the dying man; 
being unarmed, he took up a sword 
from the ground, and stood over me, 
pacing backwards and forwards. At 
eight o’clock in the morning, some 
English were seen at a distance; he 
ran to them, and a messenger was 
sent off to Hervey. A cart came 
for me. I was placed in it, and 
carried to a farm-house about a mile 
and a half distant, and laid in the 
bed from which poor Gordon, (as I 
understood afterwards,) had been 
just carried out; the jolting of the 
cart, aud the difficulty of breathing, 
were very painful. I had received 
seven wounds ; a surgeon slept in my 
room, aud I was saved by continual 
bleeding; 120 ounces in two days, 
besides the great loss of blood on the 
field. 

‘The lances, from their length 
and weight, would have struck down 
my sword long before I lost it, if it 
had not been bound to my hand. 


What became of my horse, I know 
not; it was the best I ever had. 

“The man from the Royals was 
still breathing when I was removed 
in the morning, and was soon after 
taken to the hospital. 

‘¢ Sir Dennis Pack said, the great- 
est risk he run the whole day was in 
stopping his men, who were firing 
on me and my regiment, when we 
began to charge. The French make 
a great clamour in the action, the 
English only shout. 

“* Much confusion arose, and many 
mistakes, from similarity of dress. 
The Belgians, in particular, suffered 
greatly from their resemblance to the 
French, being still in the very same 


clothes they had served in under Bo- 
naparte.” 


ee 
PAINTING ON GLASS. 


Mucn contempt has been excited 
by the spurious and perishable imi- 
tations of glass-painting, which have 
been imported from France, within 
these two or three years, with all the 
tricks of extravagant quackery and 
pufting in the newspapers. They 
have been justly condemned as de- 
ceptions; but even if they had been 
as durable and excellent as the works 
of our native and resident artists, 
we conceive that the latter are justly 
entitled to a preference. A view of 
Backler’s grand work, the painted 
window for the Duke of Norfolk, and 
the various tasteful performances now 
exhibiting by the Pearsons; with some 
of the productions of the late inge- 
nious artist, Mr. Hand, show that the 
encouragement of glass-painting may 
ultimately prove a means of contri- 
buting to advance the arts of histori- 
cal colouring and design. We have, 
therefore, felt it not out of season, to 
offer some remarks, at present, on 
this interesting branch of ornamental 
painting. 

The most authentic records and 
earliest existing specimens, furnish 
evidence, that painting in distemper 
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and fresco, on glass and in oil, were 
each, in their infancy, alike employed 
in the service of religion. They 
derived, also, in their subsequent 
stages of advancement, their chief 
encouragement from the same source. 
The three former modes were in use 
before that age, which comprehends 
the revival of painting and sculpture 
in Italy. The crude attempts at de- 
lineation, practised seven hundred 
years after the subversion of the West- 
ern Empire, must have been utterly 
unworthy of notice, if we reason from 
the authority of history, which has 
characterised that period as an era 
of barbarism, equally unilluminated 
by letters and the arts. The painters 
of the 11th century, if painters they 
could be called; were ignorant of 
anatomy, perspective, and chiaro- 
scuro, of proportion, expression, and 
character. If we may judge from 
circumstances, even this class of me- 
chanical practitioners had become 
extinct about the middle of the 13th 
century; and the Grand Duke of 
Florence was necessitated to invite 
some Greek painters to repair the 
decayed paintings in the churches of 
that city. Cimabue, their pupil, in 
whose performances painting revived, 
and who has been thence termed the 
Father of painting in Italy, was born 
in 1240; and King. John, in whose 
reign, according to Aubrey and Dug- 
dale, the first glass-painting was ex- 
ecuted in England, died in 1218, 
twenty-two years before the birth of 
Cimabue. The writers above men- 
tioned founded their opinion on the 
earliest record, or date, on those spe- 
cimens, which fell under their inspec- 
tion; and their assertion may admit 
of some latitude, as the art was, pro- 
bably, in use here some time before 
. it was incidentally noticed in our re- 
cords, or casually marked with a date 
by any artist. It was first introduced 
into England from Germany or the 
Low Countries, where it had been 
for some time much in vogue; but 
the date of its introduction is alto- 
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gether uncertain. The earliest as- 
certained date on glass-painting in 
this country, is particularized by 
Stowe, in an order issued in the reign 
of Henry III. for making and paint- 
ing the glass windows in the Chapel 
of St. John in the Tower, on which 
the figures of the Virgin and Child, 
the Trinity and St. John, were to be 
represented. The King, the Nobi- 
lity, and Clergy, were its chief pa- 
trons; and a painted window was 
deemed a princely gift to the richest 
Church or Monastery. Compared 
with the other modes of painting then 
attempted, its manifest superiority 
in mechanical beauty, conferred upon . 
it a claim to superior distinction. 
The transparency of the substance 
on which the objects were painted, 
and the advantageous circumstance 
that the picture formed the medium 
through which the light was admitted, 
gave a novel and astonishing brillian- 
cy to the tints. This lustre, though 
at first combined with the extreme of 
meagre incorrectness and barbarous 
design, was peculiarly adapted to 
strike the eye. The uncultivated 
taste of the times, possessing no su- 
perior standard of comparison, be- 
held with admiration the stiff, angu- 
lar, and inanimate forms, which cha- 
racterized the uncouth essays of their 
designers. Brightness of colour atoned 
for every other deficiency; and their 
subjects, being generally chosen from 
sacred history, were calculated to 
excite the awe and sympathy of re- 
ligious enthusiasm. The infant Christ 
beaming irradiation, and born to suf- 
fer for the redemption of man; the 
crucifixion of the Divine Redeemer 
on Mount Calvary; the Saviour, ris- 
ing from the Sepulchre triumphant 
over sin and death, and ascending in 
glory to the bosom of the Eternal; 
or Jehovah coming in the clouds, in 
the fulness of his majesty and omni- 
potence, to judge the nations of the 
earth; became objects of more deep 
and mysterious impression, when em- 
blazoned on the lofty windows of a 
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Gothic church or convent. The story 
and mode of delineation, were in 
accord with the spirit of the age, and 
the style of their sacred architecture. 
The splendid hues formed a singular 
contrast to the gloomy grandeur of 
its shadowy recesses ; 


*¢ Where through the long-drawn aisle and 
fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swel!’d the voice of praise.”’ 


The changes of the day and season 
varied the effect, and gave a new 
aspect to the objects of illumination. 
The rays of the sun at noon, stream- 
ing through the stamed glass, com- 
municated its vivid tinge to the rude 
effigies in marble and heraldic dis- 
tinctions, with which the tombs and 
monuments were ornamented. The 
approach of evening deepened this 
visionary tone, to which night added 
an indescribable solemnity. The 
moon, in a cloudless sky, shedding 
her beams through the painted glass, 
on the dim shrines and fugitive me- 
morials of the dead, in the immense 
nave of a church, formed an impos- 
ing combination with the glimmering 
altars of the Deity and a martyrdom 
or mournful story of the Passion, vi- 
vidly depicted in an elevated com- 
partment of the window. The whole 
acquired a nameless character from 
the stillness of an hour, broken only 
by the echoes of a solitary foot-fall, 
or the melancholy cry of the birds of 
night. Even an ordinary mind might 
well be impressed with a sentiment 
similar to that in the following pas- 
sage: 


£€ In such a place as this, at such an hour, 

If aught of ancestry can be believed, 
Descending angels have conversed with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown!” 


Walpole, who, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was fully sensible of the ex- 
traordinary sensations produced by a 
gothic cathedral, has enumerated the 
“ painted windows” among its most 
impressive machinery. | 

( To be continued. ) 
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ALGERINE SLAVERY. 

No sooner is any one declared a 
slave than he is instantly stripped of 
his clothes, and covered with a spe- 
cies of sack-cloth ; he is also gene- 
rally left without shoes, or stockings, 
and often obliged to work bare-head- 
ed in the scorching rays of an African 
sun. Many suffer their beard to grow 
as a sign of mourning and desolation, 
while their general state of filth is not 
to be conceived. Some of these 
wretched beings are destined to make 
ropes and sails for the squadron: 
these are constantly superintended by 
keepers who carry whips, and fre- 
quently extort money from their vic- 
tims as’the price of somewhat less 
rigour in the execution of their duty. 
Others belong to the Dey’s house- 
hold; and many, are employed by 
the rich Moors, who may have 
bought them at market, in the lowest 
drudgery of domestic employment. 
Some, like the beasts of burthen, art 
employed in carrying stones and 
wood for any public buildings that 
may be going on: these are usually 
in chains, and justly considered as 
the worst among their oppressed 
brethren. What a perpetuity of ter- 
rors, series of anguish, and moncto- 
nous days, must not theirs be! with- 
out a bed to lie on, raiment to cover 
them, or food to support nature! 
Two hlack cakes thrown down as if 
intended for dogs, is their principal 
daily sustenance ; and had it not been 
for the charity of a rich Moor, who 
left a legacy for that purpose, Friday, 
the only day they are exempted from 
work, would have seen them without 
any allowance whatever. Shut up 
at night in the prison like so many 
malefactors, they are obliged to sleep 
in the open corridor, exposed to all 
the inclemency of the seasons. In 
the couutry they are frequently forced 
to lie in the open air, or, like the 
Troglodite of old, sheltered them- 
selves in caverns. Awoke at day- 
light, they are sent to work with the 
most abusive threats, and thus em- 
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ployed, become shortly exhausted un- 
der the weight and severity of their 
keepers’ whips. 

‘Tyranny never sleeps, and even 
envies that of the wretched, whom it 
has bereft of every other blessing. 
The first rays of light had not yet 
dawned, nor had either men or ani- 
mals time to recover the preceding 
day’s labour, when the turnkey, with 
a hoarse and stentorian accent, ex- 
claimed, “ Vamos a trabajo, cornu- 
tos!” “ To work!” Such was the 
flattering expression used to call the 
slaves, and in which we too had the 
unexpected honour of being included. 
I should also add, that it was follow- 
ed by the application of a cudgel to 
the shoulders of those who inanifest- 
ed the smallest disinclination to obey 
the summons in double quick time. 
Previous to our quitting the prison, 
the black Aga made his appearance, 
bringing with him several iron rings, 
to be riveted on our left ankles, there 
to remain in perpetuity, as a sign of 
bondage. These rings were but slight, 
they were those of slavery ; and their 
horrible weight can only be known to 
those who have worn them. Having 
successively applied them to the legs 
of my companions, the Aga put one 
into my hand, saying, that his excel- 
iency the Pacha, as a mark of par- 
ticular favour, allowed me the distin- 
suished honour of putting on my own 
ring! This is not unlike the fatal pri- 
vilege granted to the viziers of the 
Porte, of strangling themselves with 
the cord sent for that purpose by 
their master. With similar feelings 
did I put on the dreadful emblems of 
servitude, which ignominious opera- 
tion was followed by a cold sweat 
that covered my forehead: my heart 
panted with anguish, my eyes no 
ionger saw the surrounding objects. 
I attempted to speak, but could not 
articulate ; looking downwards, my 
eyes caught the degrading badge, and, 
with a deathlike silence, I yielded to 
my fate. ‘The number of new vic- 
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tims of different nations mustered on 
this occasion, and all captured during 
the last cruise of the barbarians, 
amounted to two hundred. Being or- 
dered to proceed to the scene of our 
labours, a mournful silence marked 
our progress, which was attended by 
guards both in front and rear, armed 
with whips, frequently repeating, 4 
trabajo, cornutos ! can d’infidel a 
trabajo ! “ 'To work! dog of a Chris- 
tain; to work!” Thus escorted, we 
arrived at the public ovens, when 
two rusks of black bread were 
thrown to each of us, as to mere dogs. 

I observed, that the old captives, 
who had arrived on the ground before 
our party, greedily snatched them up, 
and soon despatched both with a 
frightful avidity. 

Arrived at the great hall of the 
Marine, we found seated there, in all 
the pride of tyrannic power, the va- 
rious members of the executive go- 
vernment, including the agas of mi- 
litia, the grand admiral, first Rais of 
the squadron, the cadi, the mufti, 
ulemas, and judges according to the 
Koran. We were then ranged along 
in regular succession, selected, num- 
bered, and looked at with particular 
attention, as practised at the slave 
markets formerly held at Jamaica. 

With our eyes fixed on the assem- 
bly, and beating hearts, a profound 
silence reigned through the hall, 
when it was broken by the minister 
of marine, first secretary of state, 
calling out my name: I was then or- 
dered to advance. On obeying, va- 
rious interrogatories were put to me, 
relative to my occupations in Eng- 
land, and other relations with that 
country. Having answered them in 
the best way I could, the minister 
pronounced the talismanic words, 7’ 
star franco ? “ You are free.” We 
are told the most agreeable tones 
heard by human ears, are those of 
well earned praise ; the most grateful 
sounds those expressed by a beloved 
object. No! The sweetest voice 
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which can possibly vibrate through 
the heart of man, is. that which re- 
stores him to liberty. 

[ Pananti’s Algiers. 
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REMARKBLE SAGACITY OF THE ANT. 


Tuar ants, though they are mute 
animals, have the means of commu- 


nicating to each other information of 


various occurrences, and use a kind 
of language which is mutually un- 
derstood, will appear evident from 
the following facts: 

If those at the surface of a nest 
are alarmed, it is wonderful in how 
short a time the alarm spreads through 
the whole nest. It runs from quarter 
to quarter; the greatest inquietude 
seems to possess the community ; and 
they carry with all possible despatch 
their treasures, the larve and pupe, 


down to the lowest apartments.— 


Amongst those species of ants that 
do not go much from home, sentinels 
seem to be stationed at the avenues 
of their city. Disturbing once the 
little heaps of earth thrown up at the 
entrances into the nest of Formica 


fava, which is of this description, 


I was struck by observing a single 
ant immediately come out, as if to 
see what was the matter, and this 
ihree separate times. 

The legs of Mr. Huber’s artificial 
formicaries were plunged into pans 
of water, to prevent the escape of the 
ants; this proved a source of great 
enjoyment to these little beings, for 
they are a very thirsty race, and lap 
water like dogs. One day, when he 
observed many of them tippling very 
merrily, he was so cruel as to disturb 
them, which sent most of the ants in 
a fright to the nest; but some more 
thirsty than the rest continued their 
potations. Upon this, one of those 
that had retreated returns to inform 
his thoughtless companions of their 
danger: one he pushes with his jaws; 
another he strikes first upon the bel- 
ly, and then upon the breast ; and so 


obliges three of them to leave off 
their carousing, and march home- 
wards ; but the fourth, more resolute 
to drink it out, is not to be discom- 
fitted, and pays not the least regard to 
the kind blows with which his com- 
peer, solicitous for his safety, repeat- 
edly belabours him :—at length, de- 
termined to have his way, he seizes 
him by one of his hind-legs, and gives 
him a violent pull :—upon this, 
leaving his liquor, the loiterer turns 
round, and opening his threatening 
jaws with every appearance of anger, 
goes very cooly to drinking again ; 
but his monitor, without further cere- 
mony, rushing before him, seizes him 
by his jaws, and at last drags him off 
in triumph to the formicary. 

But the language of ants is not con- 
fined merely to giving intelligence of 
the approach or presence of danger ; 
it is also co-extensive with all their 
other occasions for communicating 
their ideas to each other. 

Some engage in military expedi- 
tions, and often previously send out 
spies to collect information. These, 
as soon as they return from exploring 
the vicinity, enter the nest; upon 
which, as if they had communicated 
their intelligence, the army imme- 
diately assembles in the suburbs of 
their city, and begins its march to- 
wards that quarter whence the spies 
had arrived. Upon the march, com- 
munications are perpetually making 
between the van and the rear; and 
when arrived at the camp of the ene- 
my, and the battle begins, if necessa- 
ry, couriers are dispatched to the for- 
micary for reinforcements. __ 

If you scatter the ruins of an ant’s 
nest in your apartment, you will be 
furnished with another proof of their 
language. The ants will take a thou- 
sand different paths, each going by 
itself, to increase the chance of dis- 
covery ; they will meet and cross 
each other in all directions, and per- 
haps will wander long before they can 
find a spot convenient for their re- 
union. No sooner does any one dis- 
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cover a little chink in the floor, 
through which it can pass below, 
than it returns to its companions, and, 
by means of certain motions of its 
antennz, makes some of them com- 
prehend what route they are to pur- 
sue to find it, sometimes even accom- 
panying them to the spot; these, in 
their turn, become the guides 
others, till all know which way to 
direct their steps. . 

It is well known also, that ants 
give each other information when 
they have discovered any store of 
provision. Bradley relates a striking 
instance of this. A nest of ants in 
a nobleman’s garden discovered a 
closet, many yards within the house, 
in which conserves were kept, which 
they constantly attended till the nest 
was destroyed. Some in their ram- 
bles must have first discovered this 
depot of sweets, and informed the 
rest of it. It is remarkable that they 
always went to it by the same track, 
scarcely varying an inch from it, 
though they had to pass through two 
apartments; nor could the sweeping 
and cleaning of the rooms discomfit 
them, or cause them to pursue a dif- 
ferent route. 

Ligon’s account of the ants in Bar- 
badoes affords another most con- 
vineing proof of this :—as he has told 
his tale in a very lively and interesting 
manner, I shall give it nearly in his 
own words. 

‘“ The next of these moving little 
animals are ants or pismires; and 
these are but of a small size, but great 
in industry; and that which gives 
them means to attain to this end is, 
they have all one soul. If I should 
say they are here or there, I should 
do them wrong, for they are every 
where ; under ground, where any 
hollow or loose earth is ; ; amongst the 
roots of trees ; upon the bodies, 
branches, leaves and fruit of all trees ; 
in all places without the houses and 
within ; upon the sides, walls, win- 
dows, and roofs without ; and on the 
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ANT. AS 
floors, side walls, ceilings, and win- 
dows within ; tables , cupboards, beds, 
stools, are covered with them, so that 
they are a kind of ubiquitaries. —We 
sometimes kill a cockroach, and 
throw him on the ground ; wad marl. 
what they will do with him ; his body 

is bigger than a hundred of dias 
and yet they will find the means to 
take hold of him, and lift him up; 
and having him above ground, away 
they carry him, and some go by as 
ready assistants, if any be weary ; 
and some are the officers that lead and 
show the way to the hole into which 
he must pass ; and if the vancouriers 
perceive that the body ofthe cockroach 
lies across, and will not pass through 
the hole or arch through which they 
mean to carry him, order is given, 
and the body turned endwise, and this 
is done a foot before they come to the 
hole, and that without any stop or 
stay ; and this is observable, that 
they never pull contrary ways.—A 
table being cleared with great care, 
by way of experiment, of all the 
ants that were upon it, and some 
sugar being put upon it, some, after 
a circuitous route, were observed to 
arrive at it, when again departing 
without tasting the treasure, they 
hastened away to inform their friends 
of their discovery, who upon this 
came by myriads ;’—“ and when 
they are thickest upon the table,” 
says he, “ clap a large book (or any 
thing fit for that purpose) upon them, 
so hard as to kill all that are under 
it; and when you have done so, take 
away the book, and leave them to 
themselves but a quarter of an hour, 
and when you come again, you shal! 
find all those bodies carried away. 
Other trials we make of their inge- 
nuity, as this:—Take a pewter dish, 
and fill it half full of water, into 
which put a little gally-pot re with 
sugar, and the ants will presently find 
it, and come upon the table ; but 
when they perceive it environed with 
water, they try about the brims of the 
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dish where the gally-pot is nearest; 
and there the most venturous amongst 
them commits himself to the water, 
though he be conscious how ill a 
swimmer he is, and is drowned in the 
adventure: the next is not warned 
by his example, but ventures too, and 
is alike drowned ; and many more, 
so that there is a small foundation of 
their bodies to venture; and then 
they come faster than ever, and so 
make a bridge of their own bodies.” 

[Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. 
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POETRY. 


For the Villager. 
AN ELEGY. 


Say, Muses say, why o’er yon western hill 
The gloomy clouds of melancholy lower ; 
And why, deep murmuring, flows yon weeping 

rill 
That erst so cheerful babbled by the bower ? 


Why, but thaf Julia, dear, departed friend, 
With sweetest smiles no more illumes the 
scene ; 
No more her virtues heavenly radiance lend, 
To cheer the bower, the brook, and sloping 
green ! 


Clos’d are those lips, whence candour ever 
flow’d, 
And clos’d those eyes which once beam’d 
love on all; 
Cold is that hand which happiness bestow’d, 
And — the heart which beat to virtue’s 
call. 


O mourning friends! who knew her early 
worth ; 
Kind parent, sister, brother, partner dear ; 
"Tis Heaven’s decree, that earth returns to 
earth ! 
Then hush those sighs, and check that fall- 
ing tear. 


Nor think that cold indifference dictates this ; 
For ah! my bleeding heart shall long attest 

The dear remembrance of its former bliss, 
Whilst Julia sooth’d its every grief to rest. 


from early youth our friendship had its date, 
And brighter glow’d with each revolving day; 
Nor shall the tender union bow to fate, 
But live co-eval with the immortal ray. 


Sweet oe the time when through the winding 
_ glade 
We rov’d, inhaling morn’s salubrious air ; 
Or when at noon, beneath the embow’ring 
shade, 


We hand in hand embosom’d every care. 


POETRY. 





There friendship smil’d, while on the beechen 
rind 
We carv’d our names, and bade them still 
unite ; 
Intreating oft the brook and breathing wind, 
Gently to pass the tree of our delight. 





Sacred to Friendship and to friendship’s power, 
Long shall it flourish, though my Julia’s gone; 

And frequent, at grey twilight’s solemn hour, 
Witness my flowing tears and hopeless moan. 


Hopeless !—no, never, whilst her virtues rise. 
Charming remembrance in my sadden’d 
breast; « 
And Faith stands-pointing to yon azure skies, 
Where Julia lives again for ever blest. 


There shall the duteous daughter, smiling, 
greet 
The saint, her mother, ’mid the angelic 
throng ; 
There, free from pain and sorrow, joyful meet; 
And join, in rapturous strains the harmonious 
song. 
VILLAGE MINSTREL 
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THE HAMLET. 
By T. Warton. 


The hinds, how blest, who ne’er beguil’d 
To quit their hamlet’s hawthorn-wild ; 
Nor haunt the crowd, nor tempt the main, 
For splendid care and guilty gain! 


When morning’s twilight-tinctur’d beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, 
They rove abroad in ether blue, 

To dip the scythe in fragrant dew ; 
The sheaf to bind, the beech to fell, 
That, nodding, shades a craggy dell. 


’Midst gloomy glades, in warbles clear, 
Wild nature’s sweetest notes they hear ; 
On green, untrodden banks they view 
The hyacinth’s neglected hue : 

Tn their lone haunts and woodland rounds 
They spy the squirrels airy bounds ; 

And startle from her ashen spray, 

Across the glen, the screaming jay. 
Each native charm their steps explore 
Of solitude’s sequester’d store. 


For them the moon, with cloudless ray, 
Mounts to illume their homeward way ; 
Their weary spirits to relieve, 

The meadow’s incense breathe at eve. 

No riot mars the simple fare 

That o’er a glimmering hearth they share ; 
But when the curfew’s measur’d roar, 
Duly, the darken’d valleys o’er, 

Has echo'd from the distant town, 

They wish no beds of cygnet down, 

No trophy’d canopies, to close ' 

Their drooping eyes in quick repose. 


Their little sons, who spread the bloom 
Of health around the clay-built room ; 
Or through the primros’d coppice stray, 
Or gambol in the new-mown bay ; 

Or quaintly braid the cowslip-twine, 
Or drive afield the tardy kine ; 
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Or hasten from the sultry hill 

To loiter at the shady rill ; 

Or climb the tall pine’s gloomy crest 
To rob the raven’s ancient nest. 


Their humble porch with honied flowers, 
The curling woodbine’s shades embowers : 
From the trim garden’s thymy mound 
Their bees in busy swarms resound : 

Nor fell disease, before his time, 
Haste to consume life’s golden prime: 
But when their temples long have wore 
The silver crown of tresses hoar ; 

As studious still calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flowery turf they sleep. 





SONNET TO THE MOON. 
By Charlotte Smith. 


Queen of the silver bow! by thy pale beam, 
Alone and pensive I delight to stray, 

And watch thy shadow trembling in the stream ; 
Or mark the floating clouds that cross thy 


way. 

And while I gaze, thy mild and placid light 
Sheds a soft calm upon my troubled breast ; 

And oft I think, fair planet of the night, 
That in thy orb the wretched may have rest : 

The sufferers of the earth perhaps may go, 
Released by death—to thy benignant sphere, 

And the sad children of despair and wo 
Forget in thee, their cup of sorrow here. 

Oh! that I soon may reach world serene, 
Poor, wearied pilgrim—in this toiling scene! 





THE MOSLEM BRIDAL SONG. 
From the Italian. 

There is a radiance in the sky, 
A flush of gold, and purple dye. 
Night lingers in the west,—the sun 
Floats on the sea.—The day’s begun. 
The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gleams on the green like silver ore ; 
The grove, the cloud, the mountain’s brow, 
Are burning in the crimson glow ; 
Yet all is silence,—till the gale 
Shakes its rich pinions froin the vale. 


It is a lovely hour ;—though Heaven 
Had ne’er to man his partner given, 
That thing of beauty, fatal, fair, 
Bright, fickle—child of flame and air ; 
Yet such an hour, such skies above, 
Such earth below, had taught him love. 


But there are sounds along the gale ;— 
Not murmurs of the grot or vale— 
Yet wild, yet sweet, as ever stole 
To soothe their twilight wanderer’s sou). 
It comes from yonder jasmine bower ; 
From yonder mosque’s enamelled tower, 
From yonder harem’s roof of gold, 
From yonder castle’s haughty hold : 
Oh, strain of witchery! who e’er 
That heard thee, felt not joy was near? 
My soul shall in the grave be dim 
Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 
*Twas such a morn, *twas such a tone 
That woke me ;—visions! are ye gone? 


The flutes breathe nigh,—the portals now 
Pour out the train, white veiled, like snow 


Upon its mountain summit spread, 

In splendor beyond man’s rude tread ; 

And o'er their pomp, emerging far 

The bride, like morning’s virgin star. 

And soon along the eve may swinz 

The chorus of the bridal hymn ; 

Again the bright procession move 

To take the last, sweet veil from love. 

Then speed thee on, thou glorious sun ! 

Swift rise,—swift set,—be bright—and done. 
{ Lon. Lit. Gaz. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR FRIENDSHIP. 
** A temple to Friendship,” said Laura en- 
chanted, 
*‘ T'll build in this garden, the thought is 
divine :” 
Her temple was built; and she now only wanted 
Animage of Friendship to place on the shrine. 


She flew to a sculptor, who set down before her 
A Friendship, the fairest his art could invent, 
But so cold and so dull that the youthful adorer 
Saw plainly this was not the idol she meant. 


“¢ Oh never!” she cried, “ could I think of en- 
shrining 
An image whose looks‘are so joyless anddim; 
But yon little god, upon roses reclining, 
We'll make, if you please sir; a Friendship 
of him.” 


Lo! the bargain was struck—with the little 
god laden 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove, 
‘¢ Farewell!” said the sculptor, “ you’re not 
the first maiden 
Who came but for Friendship and took away 


Love.”’ 
—<2+o— 
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On the 8th of February, the tragedy of 
Brutus was performed at Drury-lane, 
for the forty-third time. A letter from 
London to a gentleman in this city, 
written since the 46th representation, 
says, ‘‘ for the honour of his country it 
should be known that to a young Ame- 
rican, the largest theatre in England is 
principally indebted for that attraction 
which has sustained it during the sea- 
son, and preserved it from sinking under 
the weight of its debts. That ‘“* Bru- 
tus’ has saved Drury-lane from ruin is 
the avowed opinion of every one—but 
it is not as universally known that the 
author of “ Brutus” is an American. 
Surely, ‘* Brutus” would be a great 
favourite in America, and Cooper 
would sustain Lucius Junius with great 
effect.” 

Robert Walsh, jun. Esq. of Philadel- 
phia is preparing for the press, Vinpi 
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ctx AMERICANZ; or an exposition of 
the character, condition, prospects, and 
resources of the United States, intended 
as a refutation of the calumnies in cir- 
culation against them. From the well- 
known literary abilities of Mr. Walsh 
much may be expected, and we feel 
confident that the vindication of our 
country could not have been entrusted 
to abler hands. 

Lord Byron is said to have published 
a tale, in prose, entitled ‘the Vampyre.’ 

S. Potter & Co. will soon publish, 
Barrow on the Pope’s Supremacy, and 
Gisborne’s Sermons. 

The Lyceum of Natural History in this 
eity, have lately published a catalogue 
of the Plants growing within fifty miles 
of New-York, by John Torrey, M. D. 

A. T. Goodrich & Co. propose to 
publish the Belles Lettres Repository. 

The Ladies Literary Cabinet, No’s. 
1, and 2, edited by 5. Woodworth, have 
lately appeared. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Galvanism has now been applied to 
clockwork. In the cabinet of Mr. 
Robertson, at Paris, there is a clock, the 
motion of which is not produced either 
by springs or weights: it has no other 
moving power than galvanism. Two 
dry and perpetual piles of zamboric 
which seem designed only for ornament, 
alternately attract a balance, which 
communicates its motion to a pendulum. 


DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT CITY. 

A French traveller, now in Egypt, has 
discovered, at a distance of about nine 
hours’ journey from the Red Sea, an 
ancient city built in the Mountains, be- 
tween the 24th and 25th degrees of 
latitude. There are still 800 houses in 
existence. Among the ruins are found 
temples dedicated to various divinities. 
There are eleven statues, and various 
ruins of others. He has also discovered 
the ancient stations that were appointed 


on the route through the Desert, going 


from the Red Sea to the Valley of the 
Nile. ‘These stations are at regular 
distances uf nine hours between each. 
‘This route is undoubtedly one of those 
traversed by the commerce of India—a 
commerce which was so flourishing at 
the time of the Lagides, and under the 
first Emperors. The situation is now 
ascertained of the emerald mine, of 
which no certain knowledge was had for 
several ages. ° 


The attention of almost all the Eu- 
ropean Societies engaged in the work of 
evangelizing the Asiatic heathen, is 
happily turned to the important plan of 
educating the children of the natives. 
Perhaps no better plan could be devised 
for the promotion of civilization, where 
there are permanent missionary esta- 
blishments among the heathen, than the 
education of youth in their own lan- 
guage. For the furtherance of this 
important object, the Barbary School. 
Committee are making efforts. Ele- 
mentary books are printing in the Per- 
sian, Hindoostanee and Gazerattee lan- 
guages, and an assurance of the benefi- 
cial effects result. .g from the plan seems 
to be rapidly gaining ground. 

The cholera morbus has made dread- 
ful ravages in India, it is computed that 
more than 200,000 persons have fallen 
victims to this terrific scourge in Bengal. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS» 


In the unusual hurry attendant on 
the publication of our second number, 
a few inconsiderable errors were not 
noticed until several copies were struck- 
en off. For these we owe, and willing- 
ly make an apology to our readers.— 
We note the most important ; 

Page 18, line 9 from bottom, insert 
he, before falls. 

Page 19, line 13, for and, read of. 
Last line, before inmates read its. 

Page 27, 9th line of the Poetry, for 
perfection read perspective. 

Page 29, near the bottom, Marsnat, 
in a very few copies, should be Mar- 
TIAL. 

_Page 29,fourth line, forToys readJoys. 

Page 32, line tenth, for Molean read 
Ocean. 

S. or New-JenseEy is received, and 
shall appear in our next. 

E. P’s. dreams would put too many 
of our readers to sleep. 

Topsy had better keep his ‘rod in 
pickle’’—he is inadmissible. 

The Enigmaticat Last is beneath 
the limits of our paper. 

Subscribers who have changed their 
residences, will please leave notice at 
Messrs. Prior §& Dunning’s, 111 Water- 
street; at the office of the Publishers, 
or at the Villager office, corner of Her- 
ring and Amos ‘streets. 





